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President’s Desk 


The war has brought a hysterical demand for the service of children, not 
only through enforced military training in schools, but an effort is being made 
Safeguard to shorten the school term and send them out for farm service, 
Childhood and to suspend laws governing work. All of these demands 
Years are against child welfare. The country has not come to such 
a desperate pass that it must enlist the children for war service. The best 
preparation for life will come through giving children a chance to be children, 
through continuing their normal life in home and school, through physical, 
moral and mental culture. 

Out of school hours there is ample time for garden work or such occupa- 
tions as are suitable to children. In the long summer vacation for those who 
are old enough there will be ample time for farm work. 

As for the necessity of adding the burden of family support to children, 
the country which accepts a father’s service will best serve its own future 
interests by giving the children their proper share of education. 

The more normal the life of children can be kept during the war the better 
it will be for everyone. 

There will be an increase in juvenile delinquency because of the absence of 
fathers and the added cares of mothers, and all the more necessary is it that 
the school and the church should extend their responsibilities and their ac- 
tivities rather than lessen them. 

Parent-Teacher Associations will render a real service by learning of all 
children whose fathers are in army or navy, and wherever necessary giving 
special interest to such children. 

There are enough men and women in the United States to bear the burdens 
war imposes without handicapping the whole future of the children. 


Many thousand boys have responded to the nation’s call to service. They 
have left college or business, and in army and navy camps are as rapidly as 


possible being fitted into their special niches for service. Leave 
What Mothers 


pot heq is given often to spend the night off duty. All of them are some 
Other Mothers’ ™Other’s sons; all of them are serving their country. All are 
Sons worthy the attention of good mothers and good women. 


Wherever there is an army or a navy recruiting camp or 
training camp there is service that mothers can give. Get acquainted with 
some of the boys as women who have sons themselves may do without criticism, 
learn conditions, extend the welcome and the friendly word. See that places 


are open evenings, where wholesome recreation and good people are there to 
greet them. 
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The Y. M. C. A. is doing much, so is the W. C. T. U., but there is need for 
the Mothers”Congress too, and so great are the numbers that it wil! tax every 
agency to do what should be done. 


Every mother earnestly desires that Congress and the President of the 
United States may abolish the manufacture and sale of liquor during the 
period of this war. Women, whose sons are called to their 
country’s service, are entitled to demand that physical and 
moral protection be given, that temptations be removed 
insofar as it is possible, for only in that way can youth give 
the best service to the country and maintain the standards of life which good 
mothers have striven to incorporate into character. 

Senators who support the liquor interests and divert the grain supply of 
the nation to the manufacture of the greatest menace to society are not serving 
the people—are not improving the status of the army. Write to your senators 
and representatives, urging the passage of the Prohibition bill for the war. 
“Lead not our sons into temptation,” is a plea especially fitted to this appeal. 


Safeguard Youth 
by Prohibition 


1897-1917. 


Brief Review of Twenty-First Child-Welfare Conference, 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Washington, D. C., April 
24 to May 1. 








The Twenty-First Child-Welfare 
Conierence of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations opened in the Ball Room of 
Hotel Raleigh on the evening of 
April 24. Many who had attended 
the first conference in 1897 and whose 
faithful work has built the national 
organization were in attendance at 
this Congress, and a greeting from 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, one of the 
founders, was received among many 
who were prevented from being pres- 
ent. 

Grave questions confronted the 
members of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations at its Twenty-First Child- 
Welfare Convention. With our own 
country enlisted in the world war, 
with Congress discussing war meas- 
ures vitally affecting every home, with 
Balfour, Joffre and Viviani in Wash- 
ington to confer with the President 
and Congress, with the husbands and 
sons of many members already called 
to service in army and navy, with 
militarism and the uncertainty and 


unrest due to the entrance of our own 
country into war, the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations had before it matters of 
immediate and vital moment to 
parents and teachers. 

Many who had planned to attend 
were prevented, owing to the uncer- 
tainty of travel at such a time, and 
the fact that members of many fam- 
ilies were departing for mobilization 
camps. The meeting, though less in 
numbers than heretofore, was notably 
fine in its membership, and twenty- 
five states responded to the roll-call. 

The problems of the home, the 
welfare of all the children outside the 
home, the concerted measures for 
saving the babies, the proposed 
changes in our educational system, 
the mothers’ pension, the educational 
control of probation system, the pro- 
tection of youth in mobilization 


camps, the conservation of economic 
forces which center in the life of the 
family, the better obstetrical care of 
women, the use of children’s leisure 
hours, the extension of home educa- 
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tion were some of the topics of en- 
during importance which received 
earnest consideration. 

The treasurer, Mrs. W. F. Thacher, 
reported a paid-up membership of 
120,000, with more than double the 
former income in the past year. 
Over $1200 were given to the National 
as Child-Welfare Day gifts. Mrs. 
Milton P. Higgins, Chairman of Fi- 
nance, stated that Massachusetts 
would give ten thousand dollars to 
the Endowment Fund this year, pro- 
vided that ten thousand dollars was 
contributed by all the other states. 
She also stated that the same offer 
would be repeated next year, pro- 
viding that the states were successful 
in raising this sum during the current 
year. 

A committee to push this and bring 
it to the attention of every member 
was appointed. 

Kansas City, Mo., members in 
Parent-Teacher Associations have the 
honor of starting a Building Fund, to 
provide permanent headquarters, a 
Mothers’ and Children’s Building in 
Washington, D. C. They announce 
their intention to continue their con- 
tributions annually. 

Mrs. Geo. K. Johnson, Chairman of 
Endowment Fund, reported $5,727.56 
in the fund up to date. 

The President’s, Vice-President’s, 
and Secretary’s Reports are mimeo- 
graphed and can be secured by appli- 
cation to the National office. The 
Department Chairmen’s reports will 
appear in coming issues of CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE. Messages from 
presidents of state branches will also 
be given in State News in the mag- 
azine. 

Plans were made for conducting 
Mothers’ Conferences of an educa- 
tional character in summer resorts and 
in other places where it would be 
possible to reach numbers of mothers. 

The Child-Welfare Exhibit and 
Talks to Mothers in the auditorium of 
the Woodward & Lothrop Store ex- 
tended to hundreds of local mothers 
helpful practical ideals in child- 
training. Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, 
Miss Julia Lathrop and Mrs. P. P. 


Claxton were the committee appointed 
by the National Board to prepare and 
manage the Exhibit. Many were the 
appreciative words for the excellent 
and suggestive exhibit made. A 
unique suggestive feature was ‘‘What 
can be made with an Old Shirt,’’ under 
charge of Mrs. Stoddard. Thirty-two 
different articles were shown in this 
Exhibit, all made of supposedly 
worn-out shirts. In these days, when 
thrift is so necessary, everyone was in- 
terested in this. Mrs. Stoddard offers 
to send this exhibit to any association 
that will pay express charges on it. 
The Federal Government Booths 
were of special value, as were the 
films and lectures by government 
specialists. 

The program of the daily lectures 
given by Congress leaders follows: 


AUDITORIUM AT WoopwarD & LoTHROP’S 
CHILD-WELFARE EXHIBIT 


Daily, 10 A. M. to 2 P. M. 
—April 25 to May I 


Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, Chairman, Washing- 
ton, D.C 


TALKS TO MOTHERS 
Wednesday, 2 P. M. 


Mrs. David O. Mears, Cambridge, Mass., 
Vice-President National Congress of Moth- 
ers and Parent-Teacher Associations, Pre- 
siding. 

Simple Dress for School Children.—Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, Chicago, IIl., President IlIli- 
nois Branch National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 


Thursday, 2 P. M. 


Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, Vice-President Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Presiding. 

Saving the Babies—Mrs. Whitten, Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Friday, 2 P. M. « 


Mrs. Hubert N. Rowell, Berkeley, Calif., 
Pres. National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Presiding. 

Topic: Come Let Us Live with Our Children.— 
Mrs. Henry O. Holland, Buffalo, N. Y., 
President New York Branch National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. 


Monday, 2 P. M. 


Mrs. G. S. Rafter Presiding. 

Topic: Children Under Six.—Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison, Chicago, President National Kin- 
dergarten College. 
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Mothers who never would have 
come to the meetings in a hotel were 
reached in the department store. 
The plan proved so successful it was 
deemed wise to recommend it for all 
Congress Conferences. 

Some of the discussions of especial 
interest were those on the care of 


women in childbirth—showing how 
little had been done by medical 
science for woman in these trying 


crises of her life. Also on the necessity 
for looking after the camp life of our 
young men away from home and 
friends and subject to unusual temp- 
tations. 

Two very rare treats were on our 
‘“movie”’ afternoons, when the de- 
lightful Edison films were given, 
showing how clean, wholesome and 
artistic such representations can be,— 
and Mrs. Francis, wife of the former 
superintendent of schools of Los 
Angeles, showed us by the living 
picture the unique educational work 
done in that city. The building is 
equipped with cribs, high chairs, 
toys, nursing bottles, etc., where 
trained assistants cared for the babies 
brought by the children whose mothers 
were at work. Attendants teach the 
little girls the right way to feed, 
clothe and tend their infant charges. 

Considerable time was taken up by 
the consideration of changes in con- 
stitution and by-laws. 

The revised constitutions, pvwhen 
printed, may be secured at 910 Loan 
& Trust Bldg., Washington, D.°C. 

The usual Reception at the White 
House was omitted, owing to the 
heavy responsibilities resting on the 
President at this time. 

The District Congress extended 
many courtesies to the delegates and 
nothing could exceed the provisions 
made by them for the pleasure of the 
delegates. A delightful automobile 
ride through Rock Creek Park with 
afternoon tea at Mrs. Newman’s, a 
trip to Mt. Vernon, followed by a 
planked shad luncheon served on the 
lawn of Mrs. Faunce’s home on the 
banks of the Potomac near Mt. 
Vernon, an hour for afternoon tea at 
Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett’s unique 
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and charming home in Alexandria 
made that last Tuesday a day to be 
remembered by all who were privi- 
leged to enjoy it. The National 
officers, National Board and _ the 
delegates were guests of the District 
Congress for that day. 

The Board of Managers elected the 
following women as the committee on 
nominations: Mrs. Henry A. Harman, 
Vermont; Mrs. C. C. Noble, Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, 
Virginia; Mrs. Isaac Lea Hillis, lowa; 
Mrs. N. C. Bagley, Alabama. 

The week closed with the triennial 
election of officers, all those on the 
ticket of the nominating committee 
being elected as follows: President 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Philadelphia; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Ar- 
thur A. Birney, Washington, D. C.; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. J. R. 
Francis, Columbus, Ohio; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Hubert N. Rowell, California; 
Auditor, Mrs. B. F. Hardeman, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Historian, Mrs. Giles 
Scott Rafter, Washington, D. C.; 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Dawid O. 
Mears, Massachusetts, Mrs. Milton 
P. Higgins, Massachusetts, Mrs. Fred 
Dick, Colorado, Mrs. Eugene Crutch- 
er, Tennessee, Mrs. P. P. Claxton, 
Washington, D. C., Mrs. J. C. Todd, 
Tacoma, Washington, Mrs. Charles 
McDaris, St. Louis, Mo., Mrs. Chal- 
mers Hutchison, Fort Worth, Texas, 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. E. M. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTION 
COMMITTEE 


Mrs. JosepH P. Mumrorp, Chairman 


In bringing to a close the twentieth Annual 
Convention of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations we 
wish to extend our hearty thanks to the many 
friends who have made this season one of 
refreshment to mind and heart, and have 
helped to forward the great work in which we 
are engaged. 

To the Commissioners of the District who 
delegated one of their number to give us 
welcome; to the members of government 
bureaus who left their busy desks to give us 
counsel; to Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter and her 
co-workers for their many provisions for ou 
comfort and pleasure, and the unique an 
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important Child-Welfare exhibit. To the 
Raleigh Hotel which has once again been our 
gracious host; to Mrs. Blackiston who has 
set our stage daily with a tribute of flowers— 
to the Press, which is always our friend, to 
each and all we say with all our hearts— 
Thank You! 


RESOLUTIONS 


We, the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, feel that the 
parenthood of the nation, through the bitter- 
ness of war has come to realize in a vital way 
the value of those principles for which we were 
organized, and for which we have been con- 
tending for the past twenty years. The truth 
is evident at last that the foundations of 
national preparedness must be laid in the 
home. |} No matter what influences may sway 
in after years it is efficient home training which 
makes for good citizenship and for spiritual 
power in the individual. It is the problem 
and the responsibility of parents to see that 
children are well born and well trained in 
the paths of highest human development, 
and it is incumbent on the state to aid the 
Home in carrying on its great work. 

Therefore we warmly commend the en- 
lightened action of our National Bureau of 
Education in founding a Home Education De- 
partment which is furnishing practical assis- 
tance on home problen,s in every part of the 
land, and we recommend to each state the 
creation of a similar bureau to intensify the 
work so well begun under National auspices. 
Especially do we request the government of 
the United States to enlarge and equip its 
Department of Education and sufficiently 
endow it to meet the growing needs of both 
the schools and the homes of the nation. 

2. Since the liquor traffic is the enemy of 
the home and of child welfare, breaking down 
health and morals, and defeating the cherished 
ideals of this Congress of Mothers— 

Therefore: We do most heartily endorse the 
movement for a federal amendment prohibit- 
ing the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors. 

3. It would appear that the marriage and 
divorce laws and practices of some of our 
states encourage divorce, and threaten the 
sanctity of the home, we therefore urge upon 
the national government that it appoint a 
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commission of men and women to study and 
report upon such practice in the various states 
with a view to making a federal law which 
shall act uniformly throughout the country. 

4. The United States in numbering the 
blind and the deaf in the census of 1910 made 
an important step toward the curing of those 
evils, and we recommend that the government 
in the coming census secure the enumeration 
of crippled children with a view to the future 
training of them to be independent self sup- 
porting children. 

5. WHEREAS, The State of California has 
demonstrated that a law providing for the 
establishment of kindergartens on the petition 
of parents is the most effective means of 
securing the extension of such classes, we 
recommend all branches of this Congress to 
secure similar legislation in their respective 
states. 

6. The Congress urges again on all the 
states an active program of baby saving— 
(1) by the appointment of a regularly re- 
curring baby day or week; (2) by the es- 
tablishment of baby saving centers including 
milk stations and clinics for mothers; (3) by 
active coéperation with the American Associ- 
ation for the prevention of infant mortality. 
(4) Since civic health means civic wealth, the 
funds from the civic purse should supply 
permanent support of the work. 

7. It is clearly evident that new duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship will soon be laid 
upon us. Many states have already called 
women to the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise, and before long the same service will 
be required of all of us. It is incumbent upon 
us, therefore, to so prepare ourselves that we 
may use the ballot with intelligence and 
sincere regard for the public welfare. 

8. As lovers and guardians of the home; as 
conservers of the arts of peace, our hearts and 
minds revolt at the thoughts of strife and 
bloodshed. But we believe our President 
has made a declaration of war only after 
most earnest consideration, and because he 
believes that by such action alone can we 
respond to the call of humanity and justice, 
so we follow him with our approvalgaccepting 
courageously the new burdens, responsibili- 
ties and sacrifices which may be laid upon us, 
looking forward to a lasting peace when once 
again the world lays down its arms. 
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Greetings 


By HON. OLIVER P. NEWMAN, 


PRESIDENT OF BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Madam President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Assoct- 
ations: The first time I ever saw a 
Mothers’ congress was eighteen years 
ago this winter. I was then a news- 
paper reporter out in Des Moines, 
Iowa, and you were holding your con- 
vention in that city. 

I am very glad indeed to welcome 
you to the national capital. Of 
course, you do not really need a wel- 


come to Washington. This is the 
national city as much as it is a local 
city, and I hope you will feel as much 
at home, not only as we want you to 
feel but as you are entitled as a matter 
of right to feel. 

I hope you will enjoy your stay 
with us, that you will come often,and 
will feel the welcome which we have 
for you. I wish for the convention 
now opening the greatest of success. 


By ERNEST L. THURSTON, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 


I bring you the welcome of sixty 
thousand school children and of two 
thousand teachers and of the host of 
parents back of them. It is a hearty 
and cordial welcome, more than simply 
in name, because we know, through 
living with the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, how much good they do and 
how thoroughly helpful they are in 
many of the things for which the 
school and the home stand. 

1 welcome you, as Commissioner 
Newman said, to your city, because it 
is the one city in all this country 
which knows no east, no west, no 
north, no south. It is the one city 
toward which all the parts of this big 
country are looking to-day to see what 
may be said here, that the nation may 
stand right before the world; looking 
for what may be done here, that the 
nation may take its place in the great 
world’s struggle. And it seems to me 
that if there ever were a time when 
it is right and proper that a national 
convention should meet in thg na- 
tional city it is at this time.\ Our 
problems are far more than the prob- 
lems of the Army and the Navy or the 
statesmen; they are the problems that 
are going to reach out and touch every 
one in every phase of life and that 
means the schools and the homes fully 
as much as any other part of our life. 


SCHOOLS 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The law says that the school doors 
must open outward and be kept un- 
locked during school hours. And that 
simply symbolizes the welcome to 
those who come here to our city and 
those who are members of our city. 
This is one of the cities where no 
permit is ever required to go into a 
public school; and if you are inter- 
ested, as you must be interested, re- 
member you may turn in at any school 
door anywhere, at any time during the 
days you are with us as our guests, 
and that you will receive there a very 
cordial welcome. 

-We have much of interest to show 
you, I believe, whether you go to see 
the ordinary grade work, or to see 
our great high school, where it will 
take you two hours to go around, or 
to see some of the house-keeping 
schools, or the pre-vocational schools. 

I have been very deeply thrilled 
during these last few weeks, stirred as 
never stirred before in my touch with 
child life, by what this war has already 
brought. I feel day after day the 
stirring of patriotic feeling through all 
the thousands of the public school 
children. I feel it from day to day as 


the mail comes to my desk with offers 
of schools, often written by the chil- 
dren themselves, of their help, of their 
assistance in any way it may be given, 
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that they may do their part in the 
work of the nation. I feel it in the 
way they are going into the Red 
Cross work, here and all through the 
schools of the country; in the way 
they are working, as they are working 
in the manual training high schools, 
on work for the government; in the 
way they are beginning to respond to 
the call to labor in the back yard, for 
patriotic reasons, in the great garden 
movement. I feel it with a very deep 
stir of the heart in a steadily growing 
roll on my desk, the roll of honor of 
the young men of the higher classes 
of the high school who have taken 
their stand in the Army, in the Navy, 
or in the Reserve or any other branch 
of the military service. And it is a 
wonderful thing to have what has 
been taught throughout the country 
in our public schools and in our homes 
in the way of patriotism of the finer 
order to show itself, not alone in mere 
feeling but in the desire to turn that 
feeling into action in whatever way 
action will do good. 

It seems to me that we have before 
us, you and I—you who represent the 
home and I who represent the school 
—a wonderful privilege during these 
months which are to come, in drawing 
out of this great crisis all the fineness 
that we can, all the higher thought 
and feeling and action in these boys 
and girls, to do it in the wise way, to 
do it with a clear and level head, with 
sound judgment. | It is a tremendous 
problem which ~ésts upon you and 
upon us all. It seems to me that the 
schools, if they stand for anything 
to-day, stand for social efficiency. 
That, after all, has become the aim of 
public school work—that we are to 
stand for the building up of the child 
into young men or young women who 
will be the right kind of young men 
and young women in the home, the 
right kind of young men and young 
women in the work of the world, and 
the ‘right kind of young men and 
young women in the civic life of the 
community. And unless our work 
helps to bring that about, home and 
school work together, we have not ac- 
complished what we have been sent 
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here to do in connection with young 
people. 

Now, we have realized in this city 
to a tremendous degree how decidedly 
helpful it is to have a definite instru- 
ment for connecting up the home and 
the school. Our home and _ school 
associations to-day, it seems to me, 
touch practically all our schools. We 
are a city of small school buildings, 
much to my regret—we have too 
many of them—but a great many of 
these individual buildings have their 
individual associations, and where 
they do not have their individual as- 
sociations they group together and 
have joint associations covering a 
number of buildings, and in that 
way it is possible for the spirit of the 
things for which this general group 
stands to make itself felt throughout 
all the school life and back into the 
parenthood of the city. 

I feel that the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations stand for three things es- 
pecially. They stand for a great 
many things, but they stand first of all 
for the bringing together of the 
triangle of school relations, the home 
or the parents, the children, and the 
teacher, in a mutual acquaintance 
circle so that the home learns what 
the school finds out about the child, 
and so that the teacher learns what 
the home knows about the child, so 
that each of the two great educating 
forces are able to work together and 
the school does not undo what the 
home teaches, thc tome does not 
undo what the school teaches along 
right lines, but on the _ broader 
knowledge is built a broader develop- 
ment of the boy and the girl. 

Then in the second place, « seems 
to me that these associations here in 
Washington are working very effec- 
tively to bring about an acquaintance 
with what the school is trying to do 
in a little larger sense. It is making 
it possible for the parents to know 
what the school stands for and what 


it is trying to accomplish. The 
public schools are the _ public’s 
schools, and the public ought to 


know what the schools stand for 
and what they are accomplishing. 
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That real acquaintance as it occurs 
is one of the largest and most vital 
things that the public school people 
can ask for. 

In the third place it seems to me 
that these associations offer oppor- 
tunities for the presentation of new 
plans. Schoolsarechanging. Ihave 
said many a time, “‘Ten years from 
now we will hardly recognize the 
schools as the schools of to-day; they 
are changing so rapidly, the character 
of work is taking such new forms.”’ 
And we need as parents as well as 
school people to be thoroughly in 
touch with the trend of things, to 
know what the aims and purposes of 
those in educational work are, to 
express for the public what the 
public’s idea of its needs are, and 
through the instrumentality of these 
associations this knowledge is brought 
where it should be brought, to the 
parents and the public most deeply 
interested. 

We school people feel that the real 
educators are the homes and must 
always be, because the home has the 
child before the school ever has the 
child, and the home has the child 
after the school hours are over, and it 
has the child after the school days and 
years are over, and its influence ought 
to be always the great and marked 
influence in the lives of boys and girls. 
And the school is simply a coéperative 
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influence to bring about and do that 
which the home by itself can not do 
efficiently. So we feel that this is 
a partnership affair in which you and 
the school people are deeply and sin- 
cerely interested. 

I believe, moreover, that in the 
parent-teacher associations is growing 
the feeling that all our work must be 
not for ourselves but for the boys and 
girls, whether we see the boys and 
girls through the eyes of our own child 
or see them as other people’s children. 
I recall how once when the faculty of 
a great school had gotten to thinking 
a little more of itself than of its great 
work, the great leader of that school 
one day called his faculty together, 
and after they had met he went up on 
the platform leading a little child, and 
he put the child up on the desk and 
said, ‘‘Look!”’ and turned and left 
the platform. And the faculty took 
the lesson. Above all thought of self 
and all thought of work is the thought 
of the child, and that is the thought of 
our associations and of our mothers’ 
clubs and of our schools, and ought 
always to be—the child before us to 
lead us and to occupy all our thoughts 
in the great work we are doing. 

Again I welcome you, and I hope 
that what you may do and say here 
may have a magnificent influence this 
country over in this great work of the 
public schools. 


By MRS. G. S. RAFTER, 


PRESIDENT DISTRICT CONGRESS 


Our National ¥ President, National 
Officers, State Presidents, Delegates, and 
Friends: I wish you could know how 
we, the women of Washington, have 
looked forward for three years, have 
planned and thought of your coming. 
Your hearts would glow with real pure 
happiness if you knew how often we 
have talked of your coming. And 


nOw that you are here, we want to 
make you just as happy as we can, 
and if there is anything we can do to 
make your visit here a pleasure we 
want you to come to us and tell us, 


because that is our whole desire. Our 
whole aim is to make this a happy 
time for you splendid women who are 
here to give us your inspiration. 
Our aim and goal is that the day 
shall come when every. child in the 
District of Columbia shall be strong 
of body, intelligent of mind, and 
sweet of spirit. We feel that that is 
not too high an aim for the glorious 
body of which we are members—the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 
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Some Vital Questions of the Hour for Mothers 
By MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF, 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT, AT OPENING SESSION OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. Commissioner, National Officers, 
and Delegates and Friends of the 
Mothers’ Congress: | am very glad to 
respond with gratitude to the warm 
welcomes that we have received, and 
I think as I look back over the years 
that have passed of the nine times we 
have met here in Washington, for 
Washington is the home and _ head- 
quarters of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. This is the ‘Twenty-first 
time that our Association has met in 
the interests of the children.) We 
cannot help looking back to that 
great meeting in 1897 when Mrs. 
Theodore W. Birney was with us, 
when Mrs. Phoebe Hearst was with 
us, when the President of the United 
States and the wife of the President 
took such a deep interest in this 
movement. All through the years 
the government of the United States 
and its officials have given us warm 
welcome and warmly coéperated in 
our meetings. 

Three International Child-Welfare 
Conferences have been held in this 
city, under the auspices of this Con- 
gress, with the invitations sent out 
by the Department of State of the 
Government of the United States to 
every nation in the world. Only 
three years ago when we were here the 
government of China sent a woman 
delegate to ask your president to visit 
China in 1915 to organize a branch 
of the Congress in China. All over 
the world in these years this movement 
has extended. 

Now it is manifestly impossible for 
us to hold an International Congress 
with the conditions of the world as 
they are today, but the seeds that 
have been sown in those international 
meetings will bear fruit, and the fact 
that in their hour of need and in their 
hour of trouble our parent-teacher 
associations all over this country have 
given help and comfort to the mothers 


and children of all the suffering nations 
in this great war will be a bond be- 
tween us always. 

.\ We have come together at a great 
crisis in our country’s history. We 
have not come for pleasure, we have 
come for serious consideration of our 
responsibility as mothers and as 
teachers in this great time of th 
world’s need, the world’s tragedy) 
There are great vital questions of the 
hour that surround the women of the 
United States. There is great work 
for the women of the United States 
to do, and it seems an opportune time 
that we should be meeting here in the 
national capital to consider what our 
duties are at this time. 

There has never been a period when 
the needs of the children were as 
great, or considered as great the world 
over. When ten million human lives 
have been sacrificed since we met 
here three years ago, when the 
mothers and children of those ten 
million men have the responsibilities 
and the cares that are usually shared 
by the father, you may see that the 
need of preserving the children that 
are left is the greatest need of the 
world—for many a nation will owe 
its existence to the care that will be 
given to those children. 


SAVE THE BABIES 


So the first duty we have and the 
greatest vital question of the hour is for 
us to do what we can to save thebabies, 
not only in our country but in every 
country of the world. We _ have 
proved in our organization that edu- 
cation of the mothers will save the 
babies, and we have fifty-two baby 
weeks in the year in the National 
Conference of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, because every 
day brings new mothers and new 
babies, each one needing help. So 
the work must go on day in and day 
out, year in and year out, and as long 
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as the world endures, if we are going 
to save the babies. We have esti- 
mated that in six years of this work 
for baby saving there will be one 
million more children to enter the 
public schools of the United States 
than otherwise would enter them. 
Therefore we are the conservers of 
the race instead of the destroyers, 
because in those six years we will add 
a million citizens more than may be 
killed in the war, and I believe that 
is a greater service than anything else 
we can do. 

How are we going to do this? 
Through the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations. Through the committees 
reaching every home of a mother just 
as soon as she needs the help. Through 
the Bureau of Education, with its 
work and its pamphlets, furnishing 
the material that we need for educa- 
tion. Through the United States 
Public Health Service. Through the 
Children’s Bureau. We are the con- 
necting agency, reaching the homes 
through our organized, systematic 
movement. The churches too are 
coéperating and sending us the names 
of thousands of mothers of babies on 
the cradle roll to whom instruction is 
sent. We shall need to extend that 
help also to the mothers of other lands 
as soon as the opportunity offers. 


HELP ERRING CHILDREN 
Another thing that seems to me one 
of the vital questions for mothers, and 
especially at this time of war, is the 
saving of the children that are be- 
ginning to go wrong. In Dr. Clax- 
ton’s wonderful report on the condi- 
tions of children all over the world, 
it has been shown that through this 
war the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency is very great. Many of the 
teachers have had to go to war, the 
schools are demoralized, the life of 
the community is demoralized, and 
the whole influence is demoralizing; 
now we are perhaps facing that con- 
dition here. If we could only realize 
that every one of these children is a 
school child, and we can best help him 
if we can only reach him at the first 
offense, what a great service we could 
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render to childhood and the nation! 
Our organized movement can do that, 
we can do it through the Parent- 
Teacher Associations, through our 
committees, through the help we can 
give to the child the first time he 
begins to go wrong. I believe we can 
prevent a million children in six years 
from entering lives of crime, and we 
can do a great deal more in giving this 
help te the morally injured than has 
ever been done before. 

We used to think that some people 
had to be bad, that there were cri- 
minals born; but that is not true, and 
it is true that all these children can be 
helped. This is one of the great vital 
questions for any organization of 
parents and of teachers, because it is 
the mother and the teacher together 
that are going to handle this problem 
better than any other agencies in the 
community. 

The orphans and mothers of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Poland and 
other war-stricken nations are also 
people who need our thought and 
sympathy in this hour, and we must 
do all we possibly can for them. We 
are to have a wonderful privilege here 
in reaching and knowing about con- 
ditions in Europe from women who 
have been on these battlefields and 
in the places where all these sorrows 
are and can make it very real to us 
and show us what we can do for them. 

What are the questions that every 
woman must face today? Weareina 
condition of war in our country. It is 
a high note of holy purpose that the 
President of the United States has 
sounded in his message to the people. 
The conservation of human welfare 
throughout the world echoes in every 
sentence: Not for greed, not for na- 
tional aggrandizement has the United 
States decided to share the effort to 
protect the human rights of every 
nation. 

May we, coming together from all 
parts of the country, dwell in our 
meetings on the nation’s needs, the 
world’s needs, and may we all seek 
divine guidance in all that we do. In 
the midst of the prejudices of today 
it brings us strength to remember 
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that His “ kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom and His dominion is from 
everlasting to everlasting.” 


New Duvuttres FoR WOMEN 

There is no question that the women 
of the world are going to meet respon- 
sibilities and duties that they never met 
before. We know that in our own 
country a number of states have given 
whole suffrage to women, and that 
we can not exist as a nation with half 
the states having one standard and 
half the states having another stand- 
ard, any more than we could exist 
with half the states slave states and 
half the states free states. A duty 
and a responsibility that in a short 
time is coming to every woman in this 
nation is to be an equal citizen with 
men in thinking and planning for the 
life of the world. Weneed, as women, 
then at this time to prepare ourselves 
to meet these responsibilities, to 
know history, to know why these con- 
ditions exist that are troubling us all, 
to seek the causes and take the lesson 
from them. 

A world war is not anything of im- 
mediate occurrence. The causes of it 
lie away back in the years that are 
past. And what are the causes? 
We can not settle these questions 
unless we think broadly and study on 
all sides; unless we have tolerance for 
others’ views, and think for ourselves, 
not following like sheep because some- 
one tells us that a thing is right. We 
must think, and decide for ourselves 
what are the right things. 

There are great questions that are 
facing us in legislation in Congress 
today. Laws are being proposed 
that affect every home and every 
child in this land, and it has been a 
surprise to me as I have gone through 
the country to see how absolutely 
uninformed and positively indifferent 
many women are to the things that 
are going to affect every one of them. 
One of the most vital questions of 
the hour for us is to know what 
Congress is doing and what the 
legislatures of all the states are doing 
that affect our lives, our children, 
and our homes. 
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There is not a legislature in any 
state today that is not proposing 
military training in the public schools. 
There is a kind of hysteria going over 
the country. We want to do what is 
right for the children. We want to 
make them loyal and patriotic citi- 
zens, but we must not in times of trial 
think that we are quite as sane and 
wise about these things as we are at 
other times. I am not speaking for 
or against these things, but I am 
saying that they are questions that 
concern us, and that we should be 
very careful about what is done about 
these matters. We want to be very 
interested in what Congress is doing 
at this time. We want to stand 
loyally by the President of the 
United States and by Congress; be- 
cause it is our country, because we 
know that the President of the United 
States did not enter this war until he 
thought that it was unavoidable, and 
because it is not a war for greed or 
gain, but because it is a war for great 
and high principles. 


NEED OF MOTHERS NEAR MOBILIZA- 
TION CAMPS 


It has seemed to your president 
that we women have a greater duty in 
this war than women have ever taken 
before. Are we going to stay at home 
and be protected, and send our sons 
out to the battlefield, or are we going 
to share some of the dangers and hard- 
ships? The mothers of little chil- 
dren can not go out, and do the things 
that are required in the camps, we 
do not want to send just the young 
women as nurses to go out and nurse 
the wounded, because there are other 
and quite as important things as that. 

It has been my privilege to’ visit a 
number of the Army camps, and mo- 
bilization camps, and to see from first 
hand what the conditions are there 
that face our boys in these camps. 
It has been a matter of surprise to 
me to find that we have all these 
years been so absolutely indifferent 
and ignorant of these conditions. We 
allow the bad women and all the 
temptations of liquor to be placed 
before our boys, yet it is my belief 
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that we need to protect our boys from 
temptation quite as much as our girls, 
because there is no sex in morality. 
If you had to be in a place where you 
had little to do day after day, when 
you were homesick, when you felt that 
your friends at home had forgotten 
you because letters were few and far 
between, when even your home news- 
papers had forgotten you were far 
away and serving your country at a 
sacrifice, personally and financially, is 
it strange that Satan has mischief still 
for idle hands to do, when temptations 
lie all around? Why is it that all the 
thousands of good mothers in this 
country whose children have grown 
up, do not see their opportunity with 
those young men in Army and Navy 
so far away from all home influences? 
Are the mothers of this country afraid 
to follow? I believe they are not, but 
that they have never had the matter 
called to their attention. If in this 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations we 
should agree that in the vicinity of 
every mobilization camp in this 
country there should be a large group 
of good women who would do all they 
could for the comfort and happiness 
of those men, it would be a great step 
forward. When thousands of bad 
women go there, why should not 
thousands of good ones go too? 

It is our proposition in this National 
Congress of Mothers to send a com- 
mittee of mothers of this country to 
visit every mobilization camp and see 
that this that I suggest to you is done. 
It has already had the sanction of our 
national board, that this shall be done. 

There are great dangers that sur- 
round the camp in the way of liquor. 
It depends very much on the officer in 
charge whether the temptation is 
there or not. In one camp when 
liquor saloons came to be planted 
right all around the camp, ‘‘ You put 
a liquor saloon there, and I will put a 
guard there and not a man enters” 
said the commander. There were no 
liquor saloons planted around that 
camp. That same thing was done in 
the mobilization camp in the state 
from which they came. 


PROHIBITION FOR PROTECTION OF 
Boys iN ARMY 

There is another thing which I 
believe women need to think about, 
beyond the prevention of liquor 
saloons; it is the fact that the Govern- 
ment of the United States today 
derives an income from the sale of 
liquor which is creating such injury to 
health and character of the citizens. 
When Russia has set us the example 
of giving up vodka and it has shut 
greatly increased the healthfulness and 
the ability of the people in Russia; 
when even China has given up opium 
because it injured its people; and when 
we know that crime can be reduced 
one half by stopping the use of 
liquor, does it not seem that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in this 
time of war might, for the sake of the 
mothers and the boys of this country, 
say that we shall have absolute pro- 
hibition in this country? Shall we 
not ask and work for a federal amend- 
ment that will give us this privilege? 

1 think there is no more important 
issue today before us than at this 
time to do what we can in that way, 
and I believe it can be brought about 
if the men and women of this country 
realize what it will do for human and 
social welfare. In Portland, Oregon, 
when the anti-saloon bill was passed it 
reduced crime fifty per cent and 
reduced divorces to the same extent. 
In time of war, with all the tempta- 
tions that come, in that period of 
demoralization you can see what a 
very, very important thing it is. 

We must enlist the services of the 
good mothers of the United States 
not alone in the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, for we have in this country 
thirty national organizations of wom- 
en with which we are allied, and 
they represent organized woman- 
hood, numbering approximately six 
million women. The Départment of 
Labor of the United States has asked 
that this organized group of women 
help in registering the women of this 
country, asking that each one tell 
what she is willing and able to do for 
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her country, and, through this or- 
ganized movement this is being done 
today. 

Does that not show what organ- 
ization can accomplish? We do not 
have to go to individual women, for 
the government of the United States 
turns to the organized womanhood 
of the country to aid in reaching all 
women. 


WorK FOR ALL WOMEN AFTER THE 
WAR 

That is one of the things organized 
women are accomplishing now. But 
even more than that is what will the 
organized womanhood of the world 
accomplish after this war is over. 
There are twenty-six nations today 
that have national organizations of 
women. The United States was the 
first one, but there are twenty-six now 
that have them, and Lady Aberdeen 
is the president of the twenty-six 
national organizations. Even now 
plans are being formed by those na- 
tional organizations of women in all 
countries to take the responsibilities 
and the duties that are coming to 
them after this war is over. Even 
the German women are feeling the 
love and sympathy and kindness of 
their organized sisters in the other 
countries, because the war has made 
no difference in the feelings that they 
have toward each other, and the very 
first work that those women have 
placed before them is the welfare of 
the mothers and the children of all of 
the nations. 

There is one of the hopeful things 
that lie before us. For the war can 
not last always. Can you see what 
it is going to mean in uniting the 
women of the world when we have 
reached out our hands to help the 
women and children in Belgium, 
Italy, France, Germany, and England, 
because they are women, because they 
are mothers, because they are chil- 
dren, and because above them is the 
Father of us all, and in suffering we are 
calling on Him to help the people of 
every nation? After we have extended 
that love and sympathy to them, do 
you not believe that when the time 


comes they will feel that kindness to 
us and that readiness to work with us 
for right teaching of all the children? 


HoME TRAINING Sows SEEDS FOR 
PEACE 


The coming of peace to the world 
is not going to be a quick thing, 
because it is going to come out of the 
hearts of the people. We must first 
implant in the children the feeling 
that they must respect the rights of 
others, that the golden rule must 
animate each individual and each 
nation until every nation feels that 
it must respect the rights of other 
nations and not try to take things 
that do not belong to it. Then, and 
not till then, can we have a permanent 
peace. 

The mothers and the fathers and 
the teachers of this and other coun- 
tries can do more than all the laws in 
the world to bring this about. Do 
you know how it can be done? Or- 
ganize the parenthood and the teach- 
erhood of every nation, and then 
through the organized teachers and 
the organized parents of these na- 
tions, study the past and see where 
we have failed, and in constructive 
teaching of the children bring about 
a new ideal for humanity. 

As you go through the South and 
see the young men standing for pro- 
hibition everywhere, do you realize 
that that is the result of the teaching 
in the public schools of the effect of 
liquor, and that it took a generation 
to bring it about? Each new gener- 
ation comes to us pure and fresh and 
with infinite opportunities; and possi- 
bilities. If we only stand and work 
in that way for the twenty-five years 
hence or the thirty yearg hence, 
patiently sowing the seeds, under- 
standing from the past what we must 
avoid, and seeing the constructive 
work we must do, we, the mothers and 
fathers and teachers, can change the 
character of the world. That is the 
great ideal and the great object of the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

I am glad to welcome you all here. 
I ask you to bring your best to this 
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meeting, to forget the little things 
and the trifling things; to bring the 
kindest and the highest motives to 
make this a meeting of spiritual up- 
lift, to make it an inspiration that 
we shall never forget, that while we 
are passing through the valley of the 
shadow of death in this world war we 
may be lifted up to the higher things 
and the greater deeds we must do. 
And if it is through sacrifice and loss 
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of our dear ones let us remember that 
life is not the greatest thing, but there 
are principles above life, and that our 
Savior himself sacrificed his life for 
great principles. May we remember 
that, and may we make this meeting a 
meeting we shall never forget, because 
never again shall all of us meet 
together. Therefore I bid you wel- 
come, and I hope this will be a very 
happy meeting for all of us. 





Training for Citizenship, Mobilization of Teachers and 
Children 


By DR. JOHN H. FINLEY, 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, NEW YoRK, APRIL 27, I917 


Madam President and Ladies of this 
Congress: | feel as if I were addressing 
a great audience tonight, because I am 
facing the entire United States, as I 
see from the placards before me. I 
can ‘see stretching away the prairies of 
Indiana, the prairies of Illinois, beau- 
tiful California; I can see Pike’s Peak, 
and so on. This is the home of the 
brave and certainly it is the land of the 
fair. 

I know what my present position 
is tonight. There has come to me a 
memory of an experience which I had 
some time ago that tells me. I had 
been presiding at a great meeting. 
I had introduced the Governor of 
the state and the Mayor of New York 
City and someone from President 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet, President Eliot 
of Harvard and a number of other 
distinguished men, and at the end of 
the day I went to my home, which was 
a couple of blocks from the college, 
with my academic costume upon my 
shoulders, and I was an impressive 
figure. As I neared my door I saw 
three or four little fellows playing in 
the area, and they Icoked up, and 
were awe struck, and they lost their 
speech for the moment. At last one 
of them got his voice and said to the 
others: ‘‘There goes John’s father.” 
At the end of that great day, one of the 
greatest days of my life, I was the 
the father of my five-year-old boy. 


And here I am tonight. I am simply 
a father. I have about—well, I do 
not know just the number—between 
two millions and two and a half 
millions of children. I do not live in 
this generation. 1 belong to the next 
generation, because my life is in those 
who are coming after us. 

Our thought these days is about the 
mobilization of those children. It is 
those children that are going to save 
our country. We are thinking of 
what we are going to do now, but we 
must be thinking of what is going to 
be after this great world tumult is 
exer. )You remember that when 
Jonat’ went out to preach against 
Nineveh he told them that some very 
unfortunate things, were going to 
happen; and he did not want to go; 
but he finally did go and preach 
against the city. And then he sat for 
awhile to see what would happen; and 
nothing happened. Then he began 
to complain because nothing was 
happening, and the complaint was to 
the Lord, and the Lord said: ‘‘Should 
I not save this great city in which 
there are three score thousand chil- 
dren who cannot tell the right hand 
from the left hand?” It was the 
children who saved Nineveh, and it 
is the children who will save our 
country. We are not thinking about 


ourselves and we are not thinking of 
We are 


the children themselves. 
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thinking of what they can do—what 
we can do, what they can do for this 
country, through which we are to 
try to realize those ideals that we 
have, through which we are to giv 
our blessing to the rest of the world.) 

I have been asked to say somethim 
about what is going forward in New 
York. In order to give a background 
for that, I must ask you to listen a 
little time to experiences of my own 
which are in the background of what 
has happened in New York State, in 
the matter of training of children for 
citizenship and particularly to meet 
the obligations that are now coming 
upon us as a people. 


MOBILIZATION OF STUDENTS IN 
ENGLAND 


I was in Oxford about a fortnight 
before the war came on, and I was in 
Cambridge University two or three 
weeks after the war began. In Ox- 
ford there was the calm of the cloister. 
There were these memorials of scholars, 
of poets, of princes even, dim, dim 
with years. But in Cambridge Uni- 
versity—only four or five or six weeks 
before I had been in Oxford,—the 
streets were filled with men in khaki. 
There were 30,000 territorials, as they 
call them there, the militia, encamped 
in and about Cambridge. They filled 
the street; they rowed in the River 
Thames, they washed the dust from 
their faces at the end of the day in its 
waters. I saw now and then some- 
one in the garb of learning, and oc- 
casionally | heard some one talking 
about science or philosophy; but for 
the rest, the glory of that great uni- 
versity, the glory of the great school 
of Newton and Milton was forgotten 
in the rough preparations for the grim 
battle out upon the sodden fields of 
Flanders. 

You know what the men have done 
whowent outfrom those colleges. We 
have been accustomed to thinking of 
the training there as unpractical. I 
remember seeing hanging on the wall 
of one of the colleges, St. John’s, the 
portrait of a man, who is said to have 
written the greatest satire since Gul- 
liver’s travels, a portrait painted of 





himself; a man who had said some 
very unkind things about his clergy, 
about his university, had called it 
‘“‘unpractical,’’ and had reflected upon 
its discipline, but the men who have 
gone out from the great university, 
as well as from Oxford, have proved 
that there is something in the training 
that they had there. There was a 
book made of the names of the men 
who had enlisted, 38,850 men, as I 
recall, who had gone out from Cam- 
bridge. Of that number 240 or 250 
had been killed and 400 or 500 had 
been wounded, an appalling mortality, 
due it is said to the exposed positions 
which these men assumed willingly as 
platoon commanders; and at Oxford 
the percentage of mortality was as 
heroic. It is said that Oxford hardly 
dares to count her dead. 

In the lobby of a club, an Oxford 
man was saying to someone else that 
in one of the larger colleges of Oxford 
there were nearly 60 men who went 
to their lectures in khaki, spending 
part of the time in London doing work 
in the war office. 

It is a most stirring record, not 
only true of Oxford and Cambridge 
but the other universities and the 
public schools of England and Scot- 
land. I saw the men in Edinborough 
doing exactly what the men in the 
American colleges are doing today, 
boys standing in the awkward squads 
taking their first lessons in military 
training. 

Ah! but there was something more 
stirring than that even. At Cam- 
bridge a complete list had been made 
of the residents, professors and the 
students, showing what each man felt 
he could best do, and there was also a 
succinct statement of what each 
laboratory could furnish in support 
of that cause for which the men were 
fighting out on the red lines of battle. 
And there was this closing statement 
—this word is not so unfamiliar to 
us now, but it was a strange word then 
—‘‘Cambridge,” it was stated, “‘has 
mobilized herself.””. That word ‘‘mo- 
bilized”’ or “‘mobilization’”’ has now 
suddenly leaped into universal use 
—into exalted use. It was the first 
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word in the vocabulary of Europe in 
those days between my Oxford and 
my Cambridge visits. Mobilization! 
It was on the tongues of all, in the 
whispers of the children and_ the 
mothers, and in the hurried prepara- 
tions of the men. I read in France 
that they no longer used the days of 
the week and the months; they dated 
the happenings of life on the first day 
of mobilization. Mobilization! It 
has come to have a new meaning; it is 
on our lips now. Perhaps we do not 
see the real significance of it as we see 
the detail of the preparation. 


MOBILIZATION IN FRANCE 


I crossed the Channel the day that 
war was declared by England. I 
went down from London to Folkestone 
with a half dozen men in a crowded 
compartment, among whom were a 
Frenchman and one Russian who were 
going back for service with the colors. 
They were going back as units in that 
great mobilization movement all over 
Europe. In Boulogne where I landed 
the next morning, I saw a thousand 
men standing quietly, seriously on the 
wharf, their glinting guns at parade 
rest. Ina half hour I came back and 
they had disappeared. I went into 
the interior seventy miles, and there 
I saw a thousand more. And then I 
had to walk in the night about forty 
miles to find a boy very dear to me, 
who was in the war zone, and fetch 
him away, and as I walked I passed 
peasants’ cottages where they were 
making ready for the going of the son 
the next morning, and when I got to 
the coast I found that the peasants 
were there before me, with their 
horses and carts that had been com- 
mandeered and were already being 
assigned to service in this department 
or in that. 

Mobilization! It was in technical 
language simply a_ transformation 
from a peace footing to a war footing, 
but it was something far more than 
that, something that was more sig- 
nificant. It was the sudden forget- 
ting of self in a service for something 
that was the beyond one’s self. In 
Germany and in France, too, some of 
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the men did not even go back to their 
homes when the war came. They 
went straight to the places of rendez- 
vous so it was that in the morning of 
the 5th of August, when the dawn 
awakened all Europe to war and so it 
was that I found only children and 
old men and women in the harvest 
fields of France. 

The mobilization was swift; it was 
complete; it was heroic. It was as if 
a spirit had swept across all Europe 
from the Ural mountains to the sea, 
and said, ‘‘If a man love me not more 
than father, mother, sister or brother 
or child, he is none of mine.” 

It was a common movement. It 
was not mere mobility, not merely 
mobility of the individual; it was a 
destinated and purposeful, collected 
mobility in the interest of some cause 
that was outside of themselves. 

And the great question, it seems to 
me, is to what extent the mobility of 
the individual is to be destinated by 
that which is outside of the individual 
interests; the great problem which is 
being debated on the other side with 
shell and shrapnel and bomb and 
torpedo as to whether an imperious 
predestination of the individual unit is 
to obtain or whether it is to be the 
freedom of the individual in a society 
in which all are to have an opportun- 
ity, the greatest possible opportunity? 

Well, they can not have that free- 
dom unless there is a willingness on the 
part of all to do what those men were 
doing—leaving their all and going to 
serve the common purpose. 

I remember one man in particular 
in that company. He was a quiet, 
thoughtful man. He was a maker of 
pipes. He said he was not a maker of 
ordinary pipes; he made meerschaum 
pipes. He had closed his shop in 
London and was going out to find his 
uniform somewhere in the north of 
France, in Rouen, as I remember. 
There was a uniform in waiting for 
him of his dimensions; all he had to 
do was to slip it on and put on his 
equipment and then go out to serve 
his country. I have thought of that 
man again, and again and again. He 
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fellow had closed his little shop, his 
earnings were gone. He made no 
complaint of that. He made no 
boast of his patriotism. He even ad- 
mitted a bit of fear in saying—it was 
one of the last things he said to me 
“T only hope it will not come to 
bayonets.”” He did not care what 
else. I have often thought of that 
man, of that unboastful, unhesitating 
response to the call of his country, 
even though as I suspect he was not 
obliged to go. He was as old as I am. 
He had a son, I think, who was of the 
conscript age, but he was out in 
Australia and could not return, and 
so he was going. 

I make this graphic to myself by 
saying that everyone should have a 
uniform, not one that perhaps can be 
seen—an invisible uniform of one’s 
dimensions, every man, every woman, 
which one can don when the call comes 
to perform a public duty, whatever 
that duty may be—pay one’s taxes, 
any one of a thousand things that one 
may be called upon to do for one’s 
country or for one’s community. 

But the point I want to make, after 
all, against all this background is that 
the weaving of that uniform must be 
begun in childhood. There must be 
that attitude toward the community, 
the child must be trained into a con- 
sciousness of that obligation and into 
a preparation for meeting that obli- 
gation. 








NEw YorK’s PLAN FOR 
PREPAREDNESS 

And that brings me to what has 
happened in New York State. Of 
course there has been a preparation of 
this sort; there has been training of 
this sort in the past, but it seems to 
me now, with what has been added, 
there is to be a new emphasis upon this 
obligation. There are to be provided 
new ways for the expression of that 
consciousness, of that responsibility. 
I used to be at the head of a great in- 
stitution in New York City. There 
were thousands of boys there, many 
of them from the East Side; and in 
order to keep myself in condition so 
that I might perform my work there, 


I used to have a physical trainer come 
to help me, but in a little while I 
became conscious that those thou- 
sands of boys had not a single hour of 
training, no systematic instruction in 
the care of their bodies, and I became 
very uncomfortable, and I said to the 
physical teacher, ‘‘Are you willing to 
give those boys, as many as will come, 
the same time you give to me for the 
same compensation?” And he said 
he would be glad to do it. So we got 
an abandoned armory, and we got 
some apparatus and he went to work. 
Well, that was only the beginning. 
Now that institution has _ four 
thousand or five thousand students, 
and every student is obliged to take a 
course running through several years 
of physical training, to undergo the 
medical examination, and the most 
careful program is arranged for the 
development of his body while the 
training of the mind is going forward. 
I wish there were time to tell 
you about that wonderful scheme of 
training. 

But when I went away from that 
place to take charge of the schools of 
the state as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, I said, ‘‘I wish I could do for the 
boys and girls of the entire state, the 
country boys and girls as well as the 
city boys and girls—and I think the 
country boys and girls need it even 
more—I wish I could have some pro- 
vision for their training. It suddenly 
came, almost overnight; a bill was in- 
troduced providing for the introduc- 
tion of military training into the 
schools of the state. I objected to 
that. It seemed to me that it was 


perfectly impracticable, and would 


have been futile even if it had been 
practicable. Moreover, I théught it 
was psychologically bad. I opposed 
it with all the strength I had, and 
others with me. In the place of that 
there came a wonderful piece of legis- 
lation. It was unanimously sup- 
ported by the Senate, and, as I 
remember, only three or four members 
voted against it in the assembly—a 
bill providing for the physical training 
of every boy and girl in the state over 
eight years of age, in the elementary 
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and secondary schools of the state, 
public and prtvate; a million children 
were within the scope of that law, 
and since that law has been passed 
the best experts that could be found 
have been brought into the employ 
of the state, a syllabus has been pre- 
pared, and in practically all the 
schools of the state the work has been 
begun. 

That was the beginning; there is the 
basic provision, the basic physical 
preparation for meeting the obliga- 
tions that will come later to them as 
men and women. 


OBJECTS TO LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 
FOR MILITARY TRAINING 

There was, however, introduced and 
passed a bill providing for the military 
training of boys between the ages of 
16 and 19 years who were not at work. 
That meant practically only the 
school boys of the state. Again, I 
objected. It was putting an obliga- 
tion—you can look upon it as an 
obligation or opportunity, as you 
please—it was saying to those boys 
that they had an obligation to the 
state which the other boys did not 
have. I objected to it. Well, it was 
passed, nevertheless. But I made a 
suggestion at the time, which was 
evidently heard, and this year I was 
asked what that suggestion was, and 
I repeated it. There is now this 
added provision in that state—re- 
member that all the boys and girls are 
to undergo this physical training— 
that all the boys of the state between 
the ages of 16 and 19 shall undergo 
military training, with this proviso, 
that the military training requirement 
may be met in part at least, and in the 
discretion of the commission, by such 
vocational training or vocational ex- 
perience as will prepare boys of these 
ages to serve the state in some useful 
way: First of all, in the maintenance 
of defence, in the promotion of public 
safety, in the conservation and de- 
velopment of the state’s resources, or 
in the construction and maintenance 
of public works. That bill is actually 
on the statute books of the state of 
New York. 








When I went home, after seeing the 
Governor sign that bill, only four 
weeks ago, someone who is very much 
interested in it said to me, ‘“‘Is it not 
too bad that William James is not 
alive; for that was William James’ 
idea.’’ Over on the other side we are 
told that the German military system 
is the result of the teaching of Hugo 
and of Kant. 1am obliged to believe 
that what has come up in the state of 
New York is the result of the teaching 
of William James. There is the in- 
fluence of the teacher. Seven years 
ago or perhaps a little back of that, 
I read that wonderful essay of William 
James on the “moral equivalent of 
war.” If you have not read it, I hope 
you will. You can get it from the 
International Conciliation Committee 
without expense. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION OF YOUTH 
In the state of New York we have 
two hundred and forty thousand boys 
between the ages of 16 and 19 whom 
we shall prepare individually, or try 
to. The state has given us a bureau 
through which we will endeavor, at 
any rate, to do that work with the 
$90,000 appropriation for the purpose. 
We shall say to that boy that he is not 
in an industry that is useful to the 
state; he must either undergo military 
training or he must undergo voca- 
tional training which will prepare him 
to be of use to the state. It is the 
significant and the most wonderful 
opportunity, it seems to me, that has 
come to anybody. It is the most 
wholesome and significant program 
that has come up out of this great dis- 
cussion of preparedness, as it seems 
to me, and I glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to tell you about it, because I 
hope that in other states like pro- 
vision will be made; and there are 
signs that our federal scheme may be 
developed along these same lines, 
through selective conscription. 

It is not my idea to tell you what 
we can do for the child specifically, 
except to develop in the child that 
sense of obligation—I mean what 
William James would call the: ‘‘col- 
lectivity’’—and help the child in the 
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expression of that consciousness. I 
have been sitting as a member of that 
military training commission, trying to 
mobilize the boys who were going out 
onto the farms, for we have a farm 
unit of our New York state cadet 
corps. By and by we shall organize 
the industrial unit. Then, we have a 
scouting unit, and we have a technical 
military unit. All the boys, of course, 
will have to undergo some military 
instruction in order that they may be 
quickly mobilized. The only ob- 
jection to the scheme, as I see it, 
is that the girls are not included, but 
a project is under way now to organize 
the home cadets, the girls’ unit, and 
girls’ aid unit. We expect to give 
every boy his badge, his insignia, the 
boy who works on the farm as well as 
the boy who is undergoing what might 
be called strictly technical military 
training. So we have this great army 
of 240,000 boys, over 200 regiments, 
that are prepared for service to the 
state. 


WHAT CHILDREN OF FRANCE 
DOING FOR THE NATION 

I have been greatly stirred as I 
have read what the children in the 
schools of France are doing for the 
nation, for their country. 

I expect to go to France at the end 
of next week. I want to see these 
French children in their schools; I 
want to know what they are doing for 
the state; I want to know what their 
advice to us is in this time of stress 
which is coming upon us. Of course 
we do not feel and perhaps shall not 
feel it for a long time as they feel it 
yonder. But I think we should know 
what is going on there. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has given 
me a letter of very cordial greetings 
to the school teachers and the school 
children of France. I shall go with 
that message. And then messages 
are coming to me from the colleges 
and universities all over the country 
which I am to carry to the universities 
of France. It was my great good 
fortune and honor a few years ago 
to lecture in all the universities in 
France. There are not as many as 
we have in this country; | hope the 
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time I reach France I shall be able to 
go even to Lille, and Nancy, over- 
towards the German border and 
Lorient, and Toulouse, and Bordeaux 
and Cannes. To all of them I want 
to carry the greetings of American 
colleges, universities and I am hoping, 
that perhaps you will let me have a 
message from the mothers of the 
United States, that I may carry with 
me to those teachers and children 
yonder. 


TEACHERS OF FRANCE MOBILIZE 


First of all 30,000 teachers were 
mobilized. Of course, there are more 
men teachers there than we have in 
this country. The men teachers were 
taken away from the schools and 
women have gone to take their 
places. The first task of the primary 
schools was to undertake entire care 
of children of mobilized parents left 
without adequate parental protection. 
Schools became in fact children’s 
homes. In country districts school 
teachers dispensed official information 
in default of the newspapers, made 
enough copies of the communiques to 
supply his district and gave talks on 
the progress of the war and made 
relief maps of the war theater and 
chronicled the movements of the 
troops. Such talks brought the en- 
tire village into the school house and 
made it the moral center of the com- 
munity. 

The women teachers wrote letters 
for the illiterate parents to their 
soldier sons and often accompanied 
parents on long journeys to hospitals 
to say a last farewell to their wounded 
boys, and kept a local roll of honor. 

Often when all the local officials 
were mobilized the school teacher 
became the sole agent of government, 
made out passports, requisitions, relief 
lists, etc., procured food, operated a 
public kitchen or soup station, the 
cooperative store, acted as postmaster 
or postmistress, operated the gas 
works with help of the pupils, did 
guard duty, telephone service, etc. 

In the agricultural crisis the min- 
isters of education and agriculture 
coéperated to save the food supply. 
Children from city schools volunteered 
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for agricultural work in the country 
at the goverfiment’s request, but in 
almost all cases this help was refused, 
and the country children, aided by the 
old men and the women, and aided 
and directed for the most part by the 
teachers, accomplished the task un- 
aided. 


SCHOOLS TRANSFORMED INTO Hos- 
PITALS 

Soon the schools were generally 
transformed for a time into hospitals 
and the teachers became nurses and 
attendants. Often with such pro- 
fessional advice as they could obtain, 
they were obliged to serve as doctors 
or apothecaries. Many but for the 
prohibition of the department of 
public instruction would have per- 
manently become Red Cross nurses, 
but they uncomplainingly abandoned 
the brassard for the modest school 
room, only to return to the hospital 
for vacation work as soon as the 
school term was ended. They or- 
ganized the equipment for the im- 
provised hospitals. The manual 
training boys made the furniture and 
installed the electric equipment. The 
teachers and students organized the 
temporary relief work for wounded 
in transport trains, cooked invalid 
food and mended soldiers’ clothes. 

With the approach of winter, work 
centered on clothing and comforts for 
the soldiers. And we are beginning 
to do that in our state. There are 
50,000 girls whom we are encouraging 
to do Red Cross sewing and cooking, 
where the cooking can be of aid; the 
Red Cross permitted us to enroll ten 
of those girls for a dollar, and it is 
only 10 cents apiece, after performing 
some service or preparing and training 
themselves to perform some service. 
That has been permitted in our state 
and I suppose it will be permitted in 
other states. 

Under government instructions the 
hours devoted to sewing were length- 
ened and detailed instructions were 
given for the making of winter uni- 
forms for the soldiers. The school 
children clothed 500,000 French sol- 
diers, and sent millions of ‘‘ pacquets 
du soldat”’ to the front. 


The schools had by this time as- 
sumed the care of Belgian and French 
refugee children. A Friendly Feder- 
ation of Teachers was formed who 
cared for or obtained care for 30,000 
families. 

Teachers collected large funds 
needed to finance such enterprises, 
and also collected largely for the Red 
Cross. At least ten million francs 
were collected. Teachers taxed them- 
selves according to a fixed schedule. 
Elementary teachers alone gave over 
400,000 francs a month for the 
wounded. 

Between the teachers and the ad- 
ministrative force of the University 
of France a permanent association 
was established by means of corre- 
spondents, visits, and lectures. The 
inspectors advised, encouraged and 
gave expert help to the teachers. 

It was the University of France that 
turned defeat into victory. “If Sa- 
dowa was the work of German school- 
masters, the teachers of France were 
not strangers to the events that un- 
folded after August first.” 

Printing in Braille type on a 
Vaughan machine books for soldiers 
blinded in war. 

School children have associated to 
subscribe to the “Loan for victory.” 
In many cases the interest coupons 
have been donated to establishment of 
prizes, scholarships, etc. 

Every hospital in France has its 
quota of Boy Scout helpers and mes- 
sengers. 

There is but a suggestion of what 
the schools of France, the children of 
France and the teachers of France are 
doing in that terrible, terrible war over 
there. 

The school is to me the sacred place 
of democracy, the most precious asset 
that we have in our country. 

I am glad to have this opportunity 
to thank you mothers of America for 
your interest in the schools. 


It was moved and seconded and carried 
that the mothers of the United States send to 
the mothers, teachers and the children of 
France our greetings and our love and our 
hopes that they will have better opportunities 
in the very near future. 
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DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS DR. MARY SHERWOOD, Chairman 
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} What Women Can Do to Hasten Obstetrical Reform 


By JAMES LINCOLN HUNTINGTON, Boston 


Woman’s ability to accomplish 
reform is infinite, and she is just be- 
ginning to realize her power. The 
following is a plea for her to use her 
great power and tremendous influence 
for what at first may seem like almost 
selfish ends. 

In the first place, it may be news 
to many of you that obstetrics in 
America needs reform. 

Listen! I do not think it will take 
long to convince you. “In 1913, 
10,010 deaths were reported as due to 
conditions caused by pregnancy and 
labor. Of these, 4,542 were reported 
as caused by Childbed Fever.”” Again, 
“In 1913 these diseases caused more 
deaths than any other one cause of 
death except tuberculosis.”’ 

Where is this terrible country, you 
ask? Right here in the most en- 
lightened portion of the United States 
of America, namely, that part which 
makes a fairly adequate attempt to 
record the deaths every year. These 
quotations are from the publications 
of the U.S. Department of Labor and 
bear the seal of approval of the na- 
tional government. 

Are you convinced that there is 
need of reform? 

In the first place, each one of you 
can hasten obstetrical reform by seeing 
that in your state the births and 
deaths are reported by the physicians 
—that the law demands it and that 
the law is enforced. 

Why is this important? Because, 
until this has been accomplished, 
there is no scale to work on, there is no 
system by which to determine the 
results of obstetrics in your state. 


It is important because if the phy- 
sician doesn’t even have to report the 
birth of the infant or the death of the 
mother, he instinctively realizes that 
the state is utterly indifferent to the 
quality of his work. 

Let each one of you see that your 
Mothers’ Club or Parent-Teacher 
Association takes up this question of 
birth and death registration, and that 
your state representative and state 
senator are working for such a law, 
and if they refuse that they are re- 
garded as enemies of progress and 
enemies of your homes and that their 
defeat is brought about at the next 
election. Youcan do it if you only try. 

But is this all? No, this is just the 
beginning, this is only clearing the 
ground so that the building can be 
constructed. 

Let each expectant mother write to 
Washington to the Department of 
Labor, Division of Child Hygiene, 
and obtain for the asking the little 
pamphlet on ‘Prenatal Care.’’ Read 
it, and insist that your physician give 
you the care that is advised. Tell him 
that you expect to pay for adequate 
service, and persuade him to give it to 
you. You will find nearly every 
physician not only willing but anxious 
to comply with your wishes. The 
reason why they have not given you 
this attention is because they did not 
believe you wanted to pay for it! 

Insist that in your state only one 
standard of obstetrics is recognized— 
namely, that given by the trained 
physician. See that obstetrics is 
properly taught in the medical schools 
of your state. 
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Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 


June 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 


interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 


First Topic—VITAL QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR FOR MOTHERS. 
TRAIN:NG OF YOUTH FOR CITIZENSHIP. Dr. FINLEY. 
CONFERENCE AND DISCUSSION. 

SECOND Topic (To be assigned to another member). 


WHat OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. See STATE 
NEws. 


Tuirp Topic (To be assigned to third member). 


CURRENT NEWS OF WORK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 
both local and international. 


LOAN PAPERS ON CHILD-NURTURE 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. Twelve may 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 


Single papers will be sent for 'wenty-five cents and may be kept three weeks. | 


Many new papers have been added to the list. 

Every Parent-Teacher Association needs the 1917 Year Book National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. Free to Presidents 
of Parent-Teacher Associations in membership in the Congress. To others, 


Price 10 cents. National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


READING COURSE FOR PARENTS 


Sent free on application to Department of Interior Home, Education Di- 
vision, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Work for Child Welfare by Parents and Teachers in National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


STATE NEWS 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 
News items trom tne States must be in the hands o: the editorial board by the 


tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 


The 


editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this rule. 
The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 


Send us reports of what you are doing. 


It will be helpful to others. 


The necessity for brevity will be realized, as space is limited and every month 
more states send news. News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. Com- 
munications must be written with ink or typewritten. 

The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every NEW circle of fifty members 
one year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine is 
enclosed a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita 
have been paid, and second a list of officers and members with their addresses. 

This offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the great organized parenthood of America. 

Subscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE should notify the publishers be- 
fore the 15th of the current month if the magazine is not received. Back numbers 
cannot be furnished unless failure to receive the magazine is immediately noted. 





ARIZONA 


The Arizona Branch of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations held its Annual Conference at the 
Phoenix High School, Phoenix, February 23, 
1917. 

We were very fortunate in having with us 
at this time Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, of 
Worcester, Mass., who was an inspiration to 
all. 

In Arizona we have twenty-eight paid-up 
Associations. At our conference we had 
forty-one delegates. 

One of the most interesting and helpful 
features was the reports of the Associations. 

The Creighton School (a surburban) has 
fifty paid-up members. They have given 
five dollars to each teacher with which to 
purchase a picture for his or her school room. 
At Christmas time they sent a Merry Christ- 
mas te two families. Have purchased a 
Victrola, and have very successfully installed 
a hot lunch system. 

The Home Economic Department had a 
contest and awarded prizes to the pupil 
giving best balanced menu for meals for a 
day. They also put up speed warnings near 
the school building. They have purchased 
the set of books ‘‘ Parents and Problems.”’ 

The Douglas School, located in Phoenix 
and composed of the colored children, have 
a Parent-Teacher Association, and have done 
and are doing good work among their people. 
They built an arbor costing $75 for the chil- 
dren to eat their lunch under. They have 
purchased books for their library. 


This is the first time Globe Parent-Teacher 
Association has sent a representative to our 
conference. Globe is one of our largest min- 
ing towns and there the Association has done 
splendid work. They are planning to buy a 
grand piano for the high school this year and 
have $700 toward it. They gave help and 
assistance to twelve families in different ways. 

At some of the meetings trained nurses of 
Globe talked and explained the importance 
of the care and feeding of infants. They are 
making an effort to secure visiting nurses 
for the schools. Have made arrangements 
with one of the motion picture houses to 
give matinees suitable for children. 

Osborn School (suburban) have a good 
Association, the April meeting was fathers’ 
night and was well attended. At the June 
meeting a banquet was given to the pupils 
of the eighth grade. At the October meeting 
a reception was given to the teachers. They 
serve the hot Junches and find it a great 
benefit to the children. - 

The Chandler School located about twenty- 
three miles from Phoenix gave entertain- 
ments for the benefit of the athletic fund. 
The teachers have watched to see that all 
children are properly fed and clothed. They 
provided the material for a lunch arbor and 
the boys of the manual training department 
built it. Through the efforts of the Parent- 
Teacher Association they were successful in 
having the children carried to and from school 
in bad weather. 

Isaac School is one of our rural schools and 
is used as a social center. They have pur- 
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chased more lights for the school house, have 
furnished a kitchen very conveniently for 
serving. They have contributed to the 
athletic fund, also helped with gifts for the 
municipal Christmas tree. Have purchased 
a picture to be used as an incentive in getting 
better attendance. They have the largest 
number of fathers as members in their 
association. 

Mrs. Edith Salisbury; special agent of 
State University of Arizona extension course, 
has visited the different schools and lectured 
and demonstrated on home economics and it 
has been a great help to the housewives. 

The city schools are working on a reading 
list for children. The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations are going to codperate with the 
trustees of the library in selecting books 
suitable for children. Better Baby week will 
be celebrated by the city schools in giving 
health lectures, etc., also the distribution of 
literature. They have indorsed all laws that 
have come up before the legislature for the 
betterment of woman and children. 

Monroe School, a city school, has installed 
the hot-lunch cafeteria. 

Baltz School, a rural school, are paying for 
a piano. They have contributed to the com- 
fort of the inmates of the Tuberculosis 
Hospital located in their locality. 

The Wilson School (rural) gave a Christmas 
tree to the children, spent money for play- 
ground equipment. They planted fifty trees 
around the playground. 

All schools have had splendid programmes, 
and try to plan them to be of interest to 
both parent and teacher. 


CALIFORNIA 
PLACERVILLE 


As the work of our association has never 
been mentioned in your magazine, we would 
like to give you a brief outline of the work ac- 
complished since we were organized in Septem- 
ber, 1914. 

Sand-tables and play apparatus was pro- 
vided for the school, and the grounds im- 
proved. Through our efforts the town voted 
a bond issue of $35,000 for new schools after 
they had been turned down twice before. We 
have had one summer school teaching the 
children sewing, crocheting, basketry, etc., 
and a fair to exhibit the work, giving prizes 
for the best. Another is planned for this 
summer and the children are now making 
preparations. 

Occasionally we have evening meetings 
when a program is provided by one of the 
grades or perhaps an interesting speaker, 
thus giving the parents and teachers an op- 
portunity of becoming better acquainted. 
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Financial help has been pledged to the Boy 
Scout organization. A food show was given 
and the public was invited when special 
attention was given to school lunches and 
better food for children. A Gift Day, when 
donations were received and distributed to the 
less fortunate for Christmas, and as there was 
more than we could use at that time the 
balance was turned over to the Social Service 
Committee of the General Club for use. We 
have worked for better films, and at last our 
theatre is giving a special matinee for children 
when good and instructive pictures are 
shown. 

Our papers for this year have been for the 
improvement of the home, the child and the 
mother. 


LOS ANGELES 


First among the cities of the far west to 
arise to the need of educational centers for 
parents, Los Angeles, California, now has in 
full operation a mothers’ educational center. 
It started and is being maintained by the club 
women interested in social service. The 
Chamber of Commerce furnishes free quarters 
for exhibits, lectures and demonstrations and 
it is expected that after the work is more 
firmly established and it has been demon- 
strated to the city and county governments 
that valuable community service is being 
rendered, financial aid will be forthcoming 
and an annual appropriation will be available 
from the public funds. 

The need of the work became apparent 
when early in 1914 a test of the birth regis- 
tration was made by Dr. Maude Wilde, chair- 
man of public health, Los Angeles district, 
California, Federation of Women’s Clubs, in 
coéperation with the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. At 
this time it was shown clearly to the inves- 
tigator that parents were seeking knowledge 
that might be applied to raising their children 
better. The demand for this sort of edu- 
cation assumed tangible form, following the 
celebration of the national Baby Week, last 
March. The city, county, civic and child- 
welfare organizations joined forces for infant 
conservation at this time and a committee 
was named to establish a permanent center. 

The purpose of the new organization is to 
place within the reach of all parents practical 
and scientific knowledge in the care and de- 
velopment of the child and to awaken a civic 
consciousness and elevate the status of 
motherhood. The methods of accomplish- 
ment are through education and social service. 

In the educational course, a beginning is 
made with the preparation for parenthood, 
and consideration is given to every phase of 
child development through its first six years. 
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These various subjects are presented by 
lectures, conferences and exhibits. Two days 
of each week are devoted to examinations of 
infants and lectures on child welfare in the 
hall provided by the Chamber of Commerce, 
which also contains pictorial exhibits illus- 
trating the effects of improper methods of 
handling babies. 

The child to profit by the parents’ course 
first is subjected to a physical and psycho- 
logical examination. During this the parent 
is instructed in the manner of overcoming any 
patent defect existing. It is not considered 
sufficient to know the child of today, but to 
know its potential mental and physical 
capacity, entailing not alone a comprehensive 
study of the child, but the heredity and sta- 
bility of the infant’s ancestry. It is believed 
that the greatest value of the educational 
center is the early recognition of conditions 
leading to instability before the nerve centers 
are fully formed. Thus the care and training 
of the child may be changed and its potential 
capacity increased to normal or the highest 
point of which it is capable. 

The mother is given a score card providing 
for a brief history of the parentage and the 
general condition of the child. Where faulty 
conditions exist, dates for subsequent exami- 
nations are set, in order that both mother and 
child may be kept under observation. From 
these cards the mothers whose children show 
the same characteristics or under-develop- 
ment are formed into groups and the lecture 
and conference work is planned so that they 
may receive help in their individual cases. 

The center was officially opened last Sep- 
tember 18, and during the first two months 
there were 503 mothers enrolled. The chil- 
dren examined represent every section of the 
city and county. In nationality the Ameri- 
cans lead with Germans second. Other na- 
tionalities include Irish, Swedish and Polish. 
The educational standing of the parents 
shows that the largest percentage have com- 
pleted the eighth grade; second, the high 
school; third, the college or university and 
fourth, those who have left school below the 
eighth grade. 

In occupations of parents the highest per- 
centage is clerical; second, mechanics; third, 
managers of small stores, departments, etc.; 
fourth, day laborers; fifth, teachers and 
ranchers. 


IDAHO 


_ There are now 85 parent-teacher associ- 
ations and 2 mothers’ circles in the state. 
Thirty-eight parent-teacher associations were 
organized this year. There are 37 counties 
in the State. Only 13 counties had parent- 
teacher associations last year. Now 20 


counties have parent-teacher associations. 
We have had 2 county conferences and have 
28 sustaining members. We have had our 
first year book printed, also have our own 
loan papers, 32 of them typed and 20 printed. 
Have splendid coéperation with county 
superintendents. 

We had several baby tests over the state, 
but after all arrangements were made for a 
big one in Boise it was forbidden by physicians 
or Board of Health for fear of infantile 
paralysis. 

Now the governor has promised us use of 
Legislative Hall and maintenance of it, for 
headquarters and baby tests and the doctors 
have promised coédperation. 

Many of the parent-teacher associations 
have not yet sent in dues, but membership 
will probably be doubled by the time of our 
annual meeting, May 23. 


KANSAS 


THE PROGRESS OF “THE BOYS’ WYANDOTTE 
CLUB” AND “THE BOYS’ BOOKER T. 
WASHINGTON CLUB”’ OF KANSAS 
CITY, KANS. 


The Boys’ Wyandotte Club have been 
awarded first prize of one hundred dollars 
for the most effective showing made in the 
state of Kansas in fighting the cigarette evil 
during the year 1916. The members (boys 
of the sixth and seventh grades) must refrain 
from the use of tobacco in any form, and 
they are exerting their energy and influence 
in an attempt to prevent the boys in the 
lower and upper grades from using cigarettes, 
and as a result of their perseverance are 
accomplishing the work for which the Club 
was organized; that is, to eradicate cigarette 
smoking in the grade schools. The boys who 
have this year entered the seventh grade are 
zealous in their allegiance, arousing the 
interest of even the boys in the high school 
who were led to believe by some of their 
colleagues that smoking is a necessary man- 
hood attainment. 

Many inquiries have been received from 
educators throughout the state dhd some 
from other states since the date of the public 
demonstration on October 25, 1916, when the 
boys gathered cigarette stubs and advertise- 
ments of Turkish and Egyptian lithograph 
lures and piled them on a heap, a match was 
applied and they vanished in the flames. 
A sketch setting forth the purpose and re- 
quirements of the Club and copies of the 
constitution have been sent to persons inter- 
ested in the anti-nicotine campaign. It was 
understood that these boys should remain 
members so long as they complied with the 
requirements of the Club, even after they 
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passed into the high school, and each year 
the new sixth “grade should be added to the 
enrollment. 

John A. Edwards, of Eureka, Kansas, a 
former member of the legislature and author 
of the Anti-cigarette Law, posted the fund 
with Professor William A. McKeever, head 
of the Child-Welfare Department of the 
State. Mr. McKeever, in forwarding the 
$100.00 to Mrs. George J. Stine (organizer 
of the Clubs), said that Mr. Edwards would 
give the same sum for the year 1917. Mrs. 
Stine received a letter from Governor Arthur 
Capper, which contains the following state- 
ment: “I want to commend you and the 
boys most heartily upon the stand you have 
taken. Any movement which teaches boys 
the ruinous effects of cigarette-smoking is 
sure to render a great and lasting service, 
and your work is worthy of the cordial 
support of all who have the welfare of our 
boys at heart.” 


Kansas City, Kans., celebrated Child- 
Welfare Day by a Rally of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations of Kansas City on 


March 2, 1917, for an all-day conference, 
presided over by Mrs. F. M. Stanley, Presi- 
dent of the Federation of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, who reported the work and 
plans for the future. Superintendent M. E. 
Pearson, a most earnest believer in the 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and W. A. 
Brandenburg, President of Manual Training 
Normal, Pittsburg, were speakers at the 
opening session. The Junior High School 
Orchestra demonstrated their efficiency by 
providing the music. Mrs. Frederic Schoff 
gave the afternoon address. The Rally 
closed with a salute to the flag: “I pledge 
my allegiance to my flag and to the republic 
for which it stands; one nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 

The officers and members of the Kansas 
City, Kans., Parent-Teacher Associations 
joined in the Reception at the Coates House, 
which closed the series of Congress meetings 
held during the convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association and which brought 
together many members of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 


MAINE 


The Mothers’ Aid Bill presented to the 
seventy-eighth Maine Legislature by the 
Maine Branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
was signed April 7 
Milliken. 


Associations 
by Governor Carl E. 
It becomes a law in ninety days. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts Congress of Mothers 
has the honor of just receiving into affiliated 
membership a pioneer organization of the 
country in the Longmeadow Maternal 
Association. 

The first mothers’ association of which we 
have any record was organized in Brain- 
tree, Mass., by the wife of Richard 
Salter Storrs, 89 years ago. Though but 
nineteen years old she set in motion the 
mother movement which is blessing the world 
today. As Richard Salter Storrs, of Brain- 
tree, was a son of Richard Salter Storrs, of 
Longmeadow, the two societies were akin. 
The records show that their first constitution 
was drawn and subscribed to on the thirtieth 
day of June, 1835. 

This venerable constitution is the one still 
held in reverence and pride by the Long- 
meadow Maternal Association today. That 
the religious side of their children’s characters 
was their deepest parental concern is shown 
by this document as well as the apparent 
answers to their prayers in the lives of those 
same children as they came to manhood and 
womanhood—nearly all of them following 
some walk in life consecrated to Christ's 
service. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE MATERNAL ASSOCIATION 
IN LONGMEADOW, MASS. 


Deeply impressed with the obligations im- 
posed on us by our covenant engagements, to 
bring up our children in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord; we, the subscribers, 
agree to form ourselves into an association for 
the purpose of carrying into effect this im- 
portant design; humbly invoking the blessing 
of God upon our efforts, that His strength may 
be made perfect in our weakness; and that 
the tender objects of our solicitude, and care, 
may in the morning of their days, have their 
minds open to understand, and their hearts to 
receive, and love the truths of the Gospel. 

Mrs. J. M. Harding, whose husband was 
pastor of the Congregational Church in the 
town for forty-two years, has been president 
of this historic association for some sixty 
years, and scattered through the pages of its 
history are evidences of the beauty and 
cheerful serenity of an earnest Christian 
motherhood. In later years her mantle of 
active labor has fallen on her daughter, Mrs. 
W. B. Medlicott, but no meeting passes 
without a beautiful message of helpfulness 
from their honored leader. 

At this point of broadening their influence 
by affiliation with the National Congress, 
they are taking an important step; not losing 
their hold upon the old ideals, but adding 
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new ones of responsibility. Their first active 
work will be the organization of parent- 
teacher associations in the two schools of the 
town of Longmeadow. 


MISSOURI 
SEDALIA 


Summit district has next to the largest 
Parent-Teacher Association membership in 
the state—261 members. The CHILD-WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE was Offered as a prize to the 
member who secured the most new members. 
One woman secured 99. 

The Circle has purchased two sets of 
arithmetic practice exercises, which cost $25, 
installed a drinking fountain, and helped pay 
for a new victrola for the school. 

Columbia Parent-Teacher Association is 
working for the best-equipped playgrounds in 
the city. $80 was raised by the mothers. 
Bulbs and shrubbery have’ been purchased 
and set out on the playgrounds. They will 
be cultivated by the children. A plan for 
education outside the school is planned. 

Keytesville Parent-Teacher Association has 
added to the library, and are equipping the 
domestic-science department. 

Nevada has free dental inspection through- 
out the school. Every two weeks the Grand 
gives a show for children; all above expenses 
goes to the school. 

Cigarette literature has been distributed. 


Over 100 essays have been written by the - 


children of Bryant School on the injurious 

effect of the cigarette. 

Independence sent teachers to Kansas City 
study the Parent-Teacher Association 

question, and has raised money for a visiting 

school nurse. 


to 


MONTANA 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Montana 
Branch Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, held in Great Falls, 
April 26-28, was pronounced a great success, 
thanks largely to the efficient energy of the 
Great Falls Parent-Teacher Circles. 

Every courtesy was extended to the visitors 
who returned home thoroughly appreciative 
of the generous hospitality they had enjoyed. 
At the opening session an inspiring message 
to the Montana Branch from our National 
president, Mrs. Schoff, was read by Mrs. I. N. 
Walker of Great Falls, who, after a few fitting 
words, turned the meeting over to the State 
president, Mrs. T. C. Brockway, of Butte. 
The music at all the sessions was delightful. 
Of the forty-five affiliated circles, thirty-seven 
reported, and ten of the fourteen unaffiliated. 
Because of incomplete representation, only 
an approximate estimate of the total member- 
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ship can be given, but, conservatively stated, 
it is nearly 1,400. 

Resignations were accepted with regret from 
State vice-president Mrs. H. R. Cunningham, 
of Helena, and _ recording-secretary, Prof. 
B. A. Winans, of Livingston. Mrs. W. C. 
Siderfin, of Butte, acted as secretary for the 
meeting. Mrs. W. H. Plum, of Helena, was 
appointed vice-president by the executive 
board to fill out the unexpired term. An in- 
vitation to hold the next state meeting in 
Butte was tendered by Miss Collier, of Butte, 
and accepted with thanks. The following 
statement was unanimously adopted and 
signed by many of the delegates who will in 
turn present it to their home circles for 
adoption. 

Much of real worth was discussed at the 
five sessions and a feeling of satisfaction 
expressed by those in attendance. The work 
will move forward with more spirit and better 
organization than heretofore. Appointments 
made by the president are: Mrs. H. L. 
Sherlock, of Helena, Chairman Legislative 
Committee; Mrs. G. P. Hurst, of Great Falls, 
Chairman Child-Welfare Magazine Com- 
mittee; Mrs. E. M. Dunn, of Anaconda, 
Chairman Finance Committee, and Mrs. 
W. C. Siderfin, of Butte, Chairman Kinder- 
garten Committee. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BETTER BABY CONTEST AND HEALTH EXHIBIT. 
INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE EXHIBIT 
AT NANTICOKE, PA. 


The first annual baby contest in Nanticoke, 
Pa., was held March 12, 13 and 14 in the 
Challenger Store and the High School 
Auditorium, with both afternoon and evening 
sessions. 

The Mothers’ Congress, under whose 
auspices the exhibition was given, planned the 
affair with great wisdom, and for several 
weeks advertised it abundantly. Much 
interest was aroused and all of the sessions 
were well attended by interested parents. 

Dr. Mullowney, of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Health, gave a lecture on the better 
baby contest and exhibit, and Dr. Miller, of 
the same department, gave an illustrated 
lecture on the care of the health. Similar 
lectures were given on other days. 

The babies that were registered for this 
contest were carefully judged by the local 
physicians who gave their services free and 
who lent valuable aid by their coéperation. 
A large number of the teachers of the public 
schools assisted in checking up the examina- 
tions of the physicians. Dr. E. G. Heyer and 
his staff of the Nanticoke State Hospital gave 
valuable assistance during the several days 
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of the exhibit. Business men donated the 
necessary equipment and provided for the 
comfort of the mothers and their babies. 

An interesting part of the exhibit was the 
large charts and diagrams prepared by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. These 
attracted much attention, and their ex- 
planation by Mr. Oliver Bell was very much 
appreciated. 





Pauline Richards, aged nine months, scored 
98 percent. Daughter of Harry and Pauline 
Richards, Nanticoke, Pa. 


The last session of the exhibition was held 
in the auditorium the high school. So 
great was the interest in this occasion that 
every seat in the spacious auditorum was 
filled. Two lectures were given, illustrated 
by slides and motion pictures, by members 
of the State Board of Health. The keenest 
interest however was in the awarding the 
prizes to the best baby. Miss Pauline 
Richards, a splendid baby, with a record of 
g8 per cent., received the first prize. The 
only defect the doctors could find was that 
she did not have enough teeth for a baby of 
her age. She was much admired and received 
many congratulations. 


of 
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During the convention a joint meeting was 
held by the mothers and the local board of 
health, and arrangements were perfected for 
the opening of a baby welfare station during 
the summer months. A nurse will be em- 
ployed and provisions made for conserving 
the health of the babies of Nanticoke. 

Too much credit for the success of the 
exhibition cannot be given to the local 
president of the Mothers’ Congress, Mrs. 
Oliver Bell. From the inception of the 
project until its completion, she struggled 
against heavy odds, overcoming indifference 
and opposition, and was always ready to 
assume the heaviest part of the burden. Her 
optimistic spirit inspired others and made it 
possible to have this successful exhibit. The 
congress will during the coming months launch 
a project for better housing and better living. 
The membership of the organization will be 
greatly increased and its influence extended. 


TENNESSEE 
Fly” Campaign’ by Child-Hygiene Department 


Mrs. Y. W. Haley, state chairman of the 
child-hygiene department, and Mrs. W. S. 
Bramwell, assistant state chairman, are agi- 
tating the importance of the fly campaing 
under the direction of the Tennessee Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
A state-wide campaign is to be waged in the 
rural districts. 

The following is a copy of the letter being 
sent the residents of these communities, in 
the effort to arouse them to a realization of 
the importance of exterminating the fly. 

“To Every Man, Woman, Boy and Girl in 

Tennessee: 

“Will you join the fly campaign? 

“Flies are our enemies and we should get 
rid of them. This is easy to do if we keep 
up a steady warfare. The greatest weapon 
is cleanliness. 

“The first days, or the latter part of March 
is the best time to begin your fight and it 
must be kept up every week or our enemy, 
the fly, will surely win. 

“Flies carry filth from the manure pile, - 
garbage can, privy vault, spittoon and sick 
room, to the milk, food, baby’s mouth, and 
you, They carry typhoid fever, tuberculosis, 
diarrhoea, dysentery and infantile paralysis. 

‘Flies breed only in filth. The more filth, 
the more flies; the more flies, the more sick- 
ness. 

“Uncle Sam learned his lesson when the 
flies killed more soldiers than all the Span- 
iards’ bullets. 

‘Make your community flyless. Begin at 
home, by cleaning up every possible breeding 
place, scattering lime and screening the doors, 
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porches and windows. Screens protect you 
not only from the flies and the diseases they 
carry, but also from the mosquitoes. There 
is nothing so economical, for what is the cost 
of screens compared with the cost, in dollars 
and suffering, of one spell of sickness? 

“Let us all make one big pull for the fly- 
less home. 

“By writing the department of agriculture 
at Washington, you can obtain free pamphlets 
containing information as to how you can 
most effectively wage this war against the 
fly.” 

Tennessee women have become immensely 


interested in the work of the Parent-Teacher’ 


Association and Mothers’ Congress, the con- 
vention of that organization having just 
closed at Winchester. The following resumé 
of the conference has been submitted by one 
in attendance and will be read with interest 
throughout the state: 

The sixth annual convention of the Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations was held March 6 and 7 in Win- 
chester, Tenn. Ninety-seven delegates from 
all parts of the state were present, and it 
was the most enthusiastic meeting ever 
held. 

The sessions were held in the Presbyterian 
church, and in the basement a_ bountiful 
luncheon was served daily by the ladies of 
the Parent-Teacher Association, assisted by 
the Campfire Girls, who also served as pages. 

To combat successfully with the present 
food situation, the Tennessee Branch has 
joined hands with Miss Virginia P. Moore, 
assistant director of Tennessee division of 
extension of home economics and agriculture, 
and through this medium we hope to aid in the 
establishment of a system of economy in 
keeping with present conditions. 

We hope to arouse a greater interest in 
gardening and the preservation of all available 
foodstuff. 

Mrs. Crutcher appoints the Vice-Presidents 
of the three great divisions of the state as 
chairmen—Mrs. W. C. Johnson, of West 
Tennessee; Miss Cornelia Barksdale, Middle 
Tennessee; Mrs. L. C. Schneider, East 
Tennessee. 

Mrs. Crutcher recently organized a parent- 
teacher association at McMinnville and at 
Schwab School, Nashville. 

Mrs. Y. W. Haly, state chairman of hy- 
giene, has mailed to all associations circular 
letters regarding “Baby Week” and “Fly 
Campaign.” 





CENTRAL COUNCIL NOTES 

At a meeting of the Council in Nashville, 
Judge Wells impressed upon the workers the 
laxness of home training, which is responsible 
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for many of the cases of delinquents brought 
before the Juvenile Court. He asked the 
coéperation of mothers in several child-welfare 
measures he is planning to bring before the 
County Court, and urged mothers not to 
allow their daughter to attend picture shows 
unaccompanied. 

Many of the associations affiliating with 
the Nashville Central Council, of which 
Mrs. Alice Cloyd is president, are lending 
their support to the comfort knitting move- 
ment of the Navy Comfort League. The 
chairman of the local committee has received 
pledges from many parent-teacher associ- 
ations to knit three-piece sets for the boys 
on the battleship “Tennessee”? and gunboat 
“‘ Nashville.” 

Baby Week has been observed by many 
associations with helpful talks from doctors 
and nurses. 

For the past few weeks many of the pro- 
grams have been of a patriotic nature. 
Gardening and canning have been empha- 
sized. 

We read articles from the National Year 
Book for 1917 and get a world of inspiration 
from them. 


WISCONSIN 


In Wisconsin the Annual Convention was 
held in Sheboygan, the home of the president, 
this year. Many parent-teacher associations, 
mothers’ clubs, and child-welfare circles have 
been formed since the 1916 annual meeting at 
Madison. 

Excellent reports are received monthly by 
the executive committee of the Wisconsin 
Branch from organizations in the state, show- 
ing the growing interest in this line of work and 
what is being done. The Wisconsin Branch 
is well organized and each division is doing 
splendid work. 

There has been an effort everywhere to 
raise the standard of home life; to study the 
child, and to view him from as many angles 
as possible, and, in doing this, there are many 
avenues open through which this may be 
accomplished. 

Much credit is due Dr. Ida Schell, Mil- 
waukee, chairman of Child Hygiene Com- 
mittee. She has prepared a health policy, 
which has been distributed throughout the 
state. If these policies are gbserved and con- 
tinuously adhered to, it will result in a marked 
improvement in the health of the majority 
of growing children. One of the doctor’s 
strong points is that ‘‘a reform shall replace 
the present style of clothing among girls,” 
which she considers neither modest nor 
becoming. 

A movement for better moving picture 
films has been taken up by a number of the 
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organizations in the state, some of them 
having the choice of films and managing the 
theater one day each week for the benefit of 
the children who attend, and who can have 
the kind of pictures children should see. 

The Maryland Avenue School, Milwaukee, 
at a recent meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, proposed a list of questions, which 
has been submitted, through its committee, 
to the managers of the picture houses in the 
city. The following are some of the ques- 
tions asked: 

Do managers personally inspect all films 
shown at their houses? 

What governs their judgment in selecting 
films? 

What is considered objectionable for chil- 
dren of certain ages? 

Can smoking, drinking, and gambling by 
women, be cut out of the films? 

Would an age limit be advisable for evening 
shows? 

Could Saturday bills be arranged for chil- 
dren exclusively? 

The object in taking up this work is not to 
censure the movies, but to codperate with the 
managers to get the best possible pictures for 
the thousands of children in the city daily 
attending the picture houses. This is a 
move in the right direction and no doubt 
better pictures will be the outcome. 

A Sheboygan Child-Welfare Circle reports 
the unique way in which it helped the Asso- 
ciated Charities at Christmas time. The 
department, five- and ten-cent stores and the 
general public were asked to donate discarded 
toys, dolls and the like. These were taken 
to the several schools and given to the manual 
training deparment for repairs; the work 
being done by the boys in that department. 
The girls in the sewing department made 
clothes and bedding for the dolls. In this 
way, a large number of presents were made 
to the children of the city. 

In Kenosha a free clinic for children of the 
city schools was provided at a meeting held 
in the office of board of health recently. The 
first clinic board was formed with represen- 
tatives from many organizations in the city. 
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It is planned to ask the Board of Education 
for the use of one of the portable buildings 
owned by the city, and to have this placed on 
the grounds of the high school site. 

An association at Ashland has been instru- 
mental in removing the objectionable buildings 
opposite one of the schools. Through its 
efforts, the school yard was graded, boule- 
varded, and the grounds beautified with 
shrubbery and flowers. 

The West Side Mothers’ Club, Milwaukee, 
is doing some efficient work for the Red Cross 
Association, in addition to its regular work. 


FLOYD COUNTY CHILD-WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

The Floyd County Child-Welfare Associ- 
ation, organized in 1913, has for its object the 
unifying of child-welfare work; the organiza- 
tion of parent-teacher associations and 
mothers’ circles; encouraging public health, 
school hygiene, and baby care. 

This association is educational and _pro- 
motional. It holds annual conferences, which 
include a program, an exhibit, and baby- 
health contests and conferences. It has 
stood for the study and care of the pre-school 
age and for constructive work for higher 
standards in the home, and to this end a visit- 
ing nurse and the grouping of mothers into 
study classes. 

In view of its interest in securing a visiting 
nurse, it took steps two years ago to promote 
sentiment for a social worker. Realizing the 
larger plan for social service embodied in the 
social welfare plan of our state university, this 
association appointed a representative citi- 
zen’s committee to promote the organization 
of a social service league for Charles City, 
now in operation. 

This year this association will conduct a 
Home Economics Week, May 7 to 12, with a 
worker from Ames; a food exhibit; talks and 
demonstrations on baby care; and a speaker 
on public health. In their work the associ- 
ation has the codperation of the parent- 
teacher associations, and for the annual 


meetings the various clubs including the com- 
mercial club and the churches. 











